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H. E. Palmer 


Harold E. Palmer died at his home near East Grinstead, Sussex, 
on the sixteenth of November last. The whole of his working life had 
been directed to the many problems of language teaching. ‘Teachers 
and students of English in all parts of the world will learn the news of 
his death with a feeling of loss. A leader and guide to whom many of us 
have looked up has gone from amongst us. 

Palmer’s first practical experience of language teaching was gained 
in Belgium, at Verviers and the University of Liége. Forced to flee the 
country in 1914 before the invading German armies, he returned to 
England and for several years was Lecturer in Spoken English under 
Professor Daniel Jones in the Phonetics Department of University 
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College, London. It was during these war years and post-war years thai 
he established his reputation as an expert on phonetics and intonation 
and an authority on linguist:c methodology. 

The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages (Harrap, 1917) 
Principles of Language Study (Harrap, 1920) and The Oral Method gj 
Teaching Languages (Heffer, 1921) were his contributions to method- 
ology. A Grammar of Spoken English (Heffer, 1924) showed him to be| 
also an expert on phonetics, intonation and grammar. ) 

In 1921 Palmer was invited to visit Japan. The invitation came} ° 
from a former Vice-Minister of Education. It soon became clear tha 
in order to carry out his mission—which was to study and advise upon 
the teaching of English in all its bearings—his responsibility should be 
shared not only by the officials of the Ministry of Education but by all up 
Japanese, British and American teachers of English in the country. 
Early in 1923, therefore, the Institute for Research in English Teaching| 
was organized. Its aims were: (1) the compilation of English Language ™ 
Courses ; (2) the encouragement of reformed methods of language I 
teaching ; (3) the starting of research and experimental work in Jap 
linguistic subjects, and (4) the training of teachers of English by means} * 
of lecture courses and ausenaainn classes. All 

Thus began fourteen years of intensive and productive work. 
Palmer was appointed Director of the Institute and editor of its Bulletin, 
issued ten times a year. Office accommodation was provided in the 
buildings of the Ministry of Education. The work of the Director and]? 
his associates became widely known and the Bulletin went out to all 
parts of the world. The Institute’s Annual Conventions, to which 
reports were submitted and at which discussions were held, were an 
inspiration to the teachers who came to Tokyo from every part of the 
country. 

In 1934 Palmer was a member of the New York Conference 
convened by the Carnegie Corporation for discussion of the teaching 
of English as a foreign language. He took a leading part, with 
L. Faucett and Michael West, in the preparation of the Jnterim Report 
on Vocabulary Selection that resulted from that Conference. 

In 1935, Palmer was honoured by the Tokyo Imperial University, . 

u 
which conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Literature, in the 
recognition of the scientific study contained in his Grammar of 
Spoken English and English Intonation. 

In 1936 Palmer retired from work in Japan and returned to 
England. Not, however, to complete retirement, for he at once devoted |" 
his energies to writing more textbooks, notably the Grammar of English 
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Words and the New Method Grammar (both published by Longmans), 
}and the International English Course. This last (originally published 
~,) by Evans Brothers but not now available) was a bilingual course and was 
‘A issued in French, Czech, Polish, Dutch, Italian and Spanish versions. 


od of i s é 
h 2 It provided further evidence, if that were needed, of the author’s 
IC 


be versatility and open-mindedness. He was not committed to any one 
‘| method and was always ready to consider the special needs of a particular 
me ) group of learners. 
a During these years in England, Palmer became convinced that 
upon many of our language-teaching * planners . were concentrating too 
id be exclusively on vocabulary questions and his keen mind was turned 
ail upon other aspects, especially upon syntax. (Some readers will be 
ntry. familiar with the syntactic railway system printed on endpapers of 
‘hing the New Method Grammar, a system based on years of research and 
age experiment in Tokyo.) 
age It is not without significance that one of Palmer’s hobbies in 
kk in| Japan was map-making. He was a planner. He liked to see his work 
:eans | #2 Whole, to have the bird’s-eye view, and then to examine it in detail. 
All aspects of a course, its vocabulary, the order of that vocabulary, 
vork, | the syntax, the phonetics and intonation, had to be carefully thought 
Jetin, }out, decided upon. and then integrated. He was an expert in the 
1 the | sual presentation of material and a master of the analysis that must 
- and | Precede the composition of the sentence pattern and the substitution 
9 all} ble. His work on English grammar was marked by a fresh approach. 
thich | He believed that grammar should be a catalogue of existent phenomena 
-e an | Which have come into being in the course of natural linguistic evolution 
f the | ther than a collection of problems explainable by logic. Like Henry 
Sweet, for whose work he had a deep admiration and respect, he 
tefused to stretch English in the Procrustean bed of Latin grammar. 


rence 
Grammar, Palmer believed, should be designed so as to provide a set 








shin “the : oer 
st of ‘ Directions for Use’: and if these directions could be made 
eport clearer by throwing overboard worn-out terminology and replacing it 


with neologisms, Palmer did not hesitate. Conservatism has proved 


too strong to allow all these neologisms to pass into common currency. 


rsity, ) <a - a 

: in But his ‘ Theory of the Twenty-four Anomalous Finites,’ even though 
: f the finites are now more usually called ‘ special verbs,’ has found its 
ir 0 





way into scores of textbooks and articles during recent years. The 
theory is one of his most valuable contributions to the study of our 
grammar mechanisms. 
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It was in This Language-Learning Business (written in collaboration 
with H. V. Redman, and published by Harrap) that Palmer acknow- 
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ledged his debt to the great Swiss linguistician de Saussure. Late| 
studies by the anthropologists (notably Malinowski) have shown tha 
de Saussure’s theories on the two aspects of language (/angue, interpreted 
as ‘ language as a code,’ and parole, interpreted as ‘ language as 2 
social activity’) may need to be reconsidered, but there can be no doubt 
that Palmer did a great service by interpreting de Saussure’s theories 
to those who were unfamiliar with them. 




































Of Palmer’s work on phonetics and intonation I have said little 
Perhaps better qualified writers than I will pay their tribute later 
Palmer made a real contribution to the vexed problem of the 
romanization of Japanese. He was a valued member of L’Association 
Phonéctique Internationale and a contributor to Le Maitre Phonétique. 

A. S. Horns} 
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POSTSCRIPT 


I first met H. E. Palmer in 1912—accidentally on an Ostend-Dover 
boat. Seeing my name on a luggage label he came up to me and we 
had a memorable talk on phonetics. We struck up a friendship which 
it has been a privilege to me to enjoy ever since. I had corresponded 
with him for several years previously, and this meeting confirmed the 
opinion that I had already formed, namely, that he possessed out- 
standing talent for linguistic theory and pedagogy, and that he was 
an accomplished French scholar and a fine language teacher. He had 
at the time established a language school at Verviers in Belgium. 

Palmer always had a most original and inventive mind. Somewher 
about 1905, I believe, he invented a card-index system for helping 
students to learn languages. Instructions and exercises were printed 
on one side of each card, and keys were printed on the reverse side 
About the same date he invented a system of phonetic transcription 
(with diacritic marks) which he used for some years. In 1907 he 
heard of the International Phonetics Association, and joined it in 
July of that year. With his customary discernment he soon saw the} 
superiority of the new letter system over the diacritic system, and| 
very soon discarded his own phonetic alphabet in favour of that of! 
the I.P.A., which he thenceforward employed exclusively. (He tried 
it out in both narrow and broad forms, but as far as I know never 
came to any final conclusion as to the relative merits of narrow an¢ 
broad forms of transcription.) 





In the autumn of 1914 Palmer managed to escape with his wife 
and child from Belgium to England via Holland, crossing the Dutch 
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frontier in an agricultural cart and leaving most of his possessions at 
Verviers. He started a new life in England, beginning by organising 
a language school at Folkestone, which attracted a great many students. 
Before long, however, he decided to settle in London and obtained 
an appointment as a teacher of French in a London school. In 1915 
he was invited to give a course of evening lectures on methods of 
language teaching under the auspices of the Department of Phonetics 
at University College, London. These lectures attracted large 
audiences, mainly of school teachers, and were the forerunners of 
many other successful courses. In 1916 he was appointed a regular 
member of the staff of the Phonetics Department to teach Spoken 
English and Linguistic Theory and Practice, a position which he 
filled with distinction until his call to Japan in 1921. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the origina! contributions 
that Palmer made to our knowledge of the structure of languages and 
to the improvement of teaching methods. Two subjects in which 
he took particular interest may, however, be singled out for mention 
here, namely, the grading of vocabulary and intonation. I remember 
well his giving in 1915 an illuminating lecture on limited vocabulary 
in which he exhibited some well thought out word lists prepared 
independently of, and probably without knowledge of, any work that 
was being done bv others in that field. (That was his customary way 
of working : he seldom utilised anyone else’s results’ to help him to 
arrive at his conclusions.) 

The subject of intonation first attracted him in 1917. Here he 
was not exactly a pioneer, as the way had already been paved to some 
extent by H. Klinghardt and H. O. Coleman. But his first book on 
the subject, English Intonation with Systematic Exercises (Heffer, 1922 
extended very considerably our knowledge of this interesting branch 
of phonetics. It was full of original observations, and in it he demon- 
strated for the first time his now well-known system of tone-marks. 
(Incidentally this book was prepare before the appearance of 
Klinghardt’s Ubungen im englischen Tonfall.) For years afterwards 
Palmer continued to collect further data on intonation ; some of his 
finds were incorporated in his New Classification of English Tones 
Tokyo, 1933), a booklet that deserves reprinting. 

Palmer had many interests outside linguistics. He was an authority 
on typography and printing methods. He was also no mean geologist, 
and amassed a considerable collection of fossils. On one occasion he 
made a geological model of the Isle of Wight which he presented to 
the Department of Geology at University College, London. It was 
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unfortunately destroyed in a fire there. He was an advocate of 
duodecimal numbering, and invented the names mem and koo for the 
numbers designated by 11 and 12 in our decimal system. He repre- 
sented these two numbers by the symbols % and c¢. 

DANIEL, JONES 


British Life and Literature in the Film 
(II) 
By Roger Manvell 


In my first article I discussed some of the problems involved when 
subjects originally conceived by their creators verbally in the form of 
novels or plays are transformed into film, a medium of which the 
rhetoric is essentially visual. “he motion-picture camera has the 
capacity to move in and out and around the action it is observing, and 
it builds up a series of images, the composition and timing of which 
possess their own rhythm and climax, or to take a word over from the 
world of words, their own rhetoric. I considered initially the examples 
of the work of those most literary of writers in English, Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Shaw, which have been adapted to the screen, and which 
showed the peculiar difficulties facing the adaptors. A kind of war 
is set up between the commanding visual prominence of the images 
on the screen and the need for the audience to give very full attention 
to the sound track from which Shakespeare’s and Shaw’s speeches, 
poetic and rhetorical, are flowing to only half-attentive ears. In a 
different way Dickens, that full-blooded commentator who writes his 
crowd of characters into an imaginative existence of their own, creating 
for the most part figments which are impossible material for an actor 
to turn into a satisfactory naturalistic or even a fantastic impersonation, 
so richly caricatured have they become in the popular imagination. 


It is interesting to consider what happened to the characters in 
Oscar Wilde’s play An Ideal Husband, which Sir Alexander Korda 
directed as a film two years ago. This play is peculiarly successful 
in the artificial surroundings of the theatre. The characters speak a 
high, literary and mannered prose which belongs to no earthly creatures 
but which makes fine, patterned dialogue for the stage, where the 
characters can be moved about in an equally artificial and patterned 
relationship to each other for the entertainment of a sophisticated 
audience. ‘This is the ballet of words. When the play was filmed 
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with splendid costume and décor, the fact that the camera could 
approach and even go round these talkative but unreal characters only 

emphasised their unreality, the fact that they had no vital existence 

outside the dialogue they spoke. Indeed, Wilde’s play represents the 

extreme opposite to the realistic school of writing which has gradually 

taken over the main stream of European drama and fiction during the 

past hundred years, after the example set by Flaubert and later by 

Ibsen. Such realistic writing far more readily and naturally lends 

itself for adaptation to the screen. 

It is, therefore, to the realistic writers of contemporary literature 
that many British film-makers have turned for their subjects, more 
especially to Wells, Galsworthy, Somerset Maugham, Graham Greene 
and Nigel Balchin. 

There are, of course, whole passages by writers like Flaubert which 
read like film scenarios (for example, the love scene in Chapter Eight 
of Madame Bovary, which is deliberately cut-in by snatches of 
speeches from the agricultural show in the background), and Eisenstein 
in his various essays on the cinema has analysed passages from 
Flaubert, Dickens and even Milton which have a similar structure, 
based, as it were, on a visual treatment of the action. Yet there was 
no art of motion pictures in existence then to give these writers their 
cue. . 

All students of contemporary literature, however, should bear in 
mind that many writers have worked in recent years with the film as 
a conscious or unconscious influence. For example, John Galsworthy’s 
play Escape is constructed in ten short scenes in different localities, 
and uses a cast of twenty-six characters. Its structure lies half-way 
between the statically-situated play written in three acts within a 
single location and the highly mobile structure of a film which can 
take its audience anywhere in the pursuit of a rapidly developing story. 
Consequently the process of adaptation of Escape from the play into 
the film, apart from the intrusion of a stronger romantic note because 
of the taste of the greater audience for that kind of interest, was a less 
fundamental one than is usually the case, that 1s when the film-makers 
do their work of adaptation thoroughly. A less successful adaptation 
from the strictly artistic point of view is The Winslow Boy, which was 
a filmed version of Terence Rattigan’s fine play based on a true case 
of the fight for justice put up by a father for his son who, as a naval 
cadet, was wrongly accused by the Admiralty of theft: here we must 
distinguish between an excellent and very typically British theme 
presented and acted with integrity on the screen, and a film which kept 
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far too closely to the theatrical nature of the original play, and retained 
the dramatic timbre of dialogue intended to make its effect from a 
distant stage, and which therefore often seemed melodramatic rather 
than dramatic in the far closer and more intimate presentation of the 
screen. 

Examples of successful adaptation include the films from Noel 
Coward’s plays This Happy Breed, Brief Encounter and Blithe Spirit 
(all directed by David Lean) and Carol Reed’s productions from the 
novels and stories of F. L. Green and Graham Greene, Odd Man Out, 
The Fallen Idol and The Third Man. In each of these films the spirit 
of the original play or story has been kept,* though there are some 
modifications of the original themes in the case of Odd Man Out, 
where, for example, the relationship of the girl to the hunted man 
remains less developed than in the novel. But each one of these 
films is in the first class of British productions, whether they deal, as 
in the case of Brief Encounter, with certain fundamental human 
emotions, or whether, as in the case of Blithe Spirit or The Third Man, 
they make no such pretentions and aim at being no more than extremely 
polished entertainment. 


Brief Encounter has become one of the most praised of British films 
abroad, and few of its audiences probably realise that Noel Coward 
expanded it from one of his short plays. Its success lies in its uncom- 
promising treatment of the passion of two middle-aged lovers and the 
domestic obligations which eventually separate them, leaving the 
audience unsure, as similar cases in life itself are often unsure, as to 
which was the right course of action—to fulfil the demands of so deep a 
love or to return to marriages of which little seems left but the routine 
relationship of man and wife. The superb, intimate performance of 
Celia Johnson in Brief Encounter represents the essence of screen 
acting and the handling of dialogue for the film: the same immediacy 
of thought and emotion and its utterance in small significant words 
and small significant gestures can be found in the art of other superb 
screen actors such as the late Harry Baur and the late Raimu, or in 
Pierre Fresnay’s screen characterisation. Odd Man Out has other 
similar performances by the actors who played the Priest and Shell, 
W. G. Fay and F. J. McCormick, both, alas, now dead. Writing 
dialogue for the screen means creating the kind of dialogue, seemingly 


* This comment does not apply to The Third Man, for which Grahan 
Greene wrote a special story around a Viennese theme as a first treatment for 
Carol Reed’s film. The story itself remains unpublished at the time of 
writing. 
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half casual, but at times calculated with a feeling rising to the point 
of poetry, which actors and actresses of this calibre can speak in close-up 
with every semblance of authenticity. “(hat screen dialogue can there- 
fore become a special branch of literature is undoubtedly true, but its 
effects can seldom be realised on paper to the same degree as the 
dialogue of drama, since it depends so intimately on the expression 
and character of the speaker for the demonstration and completion of 
its artistic value. Nevertheless, there will probably be an increase in 
the near future in the publication of film-scripts in Britain, which will 
give the student of literature the chance to compare outstanding scripts 
with the original works on which they are based. * 


The most unsatisfactory aspect of screen adaptions is revealed when 
changes are made in the theme and purpose of the original work. A 
striking example of this can be seen in Quartet, a film based on four 
short stories by Somerset Maugham. ‘Two of these stories are very 
near in intention to Maugham’s original work; but the other two, 
The Kite and The Colonel’s Lady, were evidently felt to be too true 
to life as we have to live it, or too sardonic in their comment on that 
life, to be safe to go untouched to a public which pays to be illusioned, 
not disillusioned, in its hours of entertainment. The Kite as a story 
ends with a true-to-life stalemate : a young clerk with a passion for 
kite-flying prefers to go to prison rather than pay a’ penny-piece in 
the lawful support of a wife whom he has left because she will not 
permit him to fly his kites in peace. In the film, however, a happy 
ending is introduced where husband and wife both fly kites together ! 
In the case of The Colonel’s Lady the seemingly repressed and neglected 
wife of an elderly and very respectable Colonel publishes a passionate 
love-poem which has a succés de scandale: in the story the Colonel, 
jealous and above everything puzzled and distressed, is told by his 
solicitor to live the matter down sensibly and take a pride in his wife’s 
sudden fame. In the film, however, she is led to confess to him 
that it was her recollections of his past love for her which gave her the 
inspiration—a superimposed and false happy-ending. In both cases 
the stories are brilliantly acted, and this makes these additions all the 
more distressing in their reminder that the film is not, apparently, in 
a strong enough economic position to present life with the freedom 
possible to a novelist who has proved his popularity for half-a-century. 


«For example, the present writer is editing the scripts of three films, 
Brief Encounter (from a play), Odd Man Out ym a novel) and Scott of the 
Antarctic (an original script) for publication under the auspices of the British 
Film Academy. 








Various modifications in the theme and purpose of their originals 
will be found in the films The Passionate Friends, Odd Man Out, as 
well as Brighton Rock, another film adapted from one of Graham 
Greene’s novels. 


At the time of writing, a number of films based on the works of 
well-known authors are either awaiting release or are in production. 
These include The Mayor of Casterbridge by Thomas Hardy which 
Thorold Dickinson is to script and direct: Dickinson recently made 
a fine version of Pushkin’s short story The Queen of Spades which 
shows his full understanding of the problem of adaptation. Other 
films will be Mary Webb’s Gone to Earth which Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger are making in Shropshire, D. H. Lawrence’s 
Rocking Horse Winner which John Mills, the film star, is producing, 
and an Anglo-American production of Treasure Island. 


I will end this essay as I began it with the observation that the 
film should ideally-speaking create its own subjects, subjects like The 
Overlanders, Scott of the Antarctic and, for that matter, The Third Man. 
Its present economic situation and the demand of producers for 
subjects which are already proven satisfactory and successful in another 
medium, lead to these constant adaptations of works of literature for 
the screen, works which are in themselves good, bad or indifferent. 
While it matters little what happens to the works of poorer quality 
(they have often been improved on the screen out of all recognition), 
it matters a great deal what happens to works of fine quality. While 
it is the duty of the film critic and the literary critic alike to condemn 
films which are travesties of great originals, the satisfactory adaptation 
of books and plays of a suitable nature should be encouraged. For by 
this means not only are good films more likely to increase in quantity, 
but the great audiences which see them may well be led to read the 
books on which they are based. 


RECENT FILMS ADAPTED FROM NOVELS AND PLAYS 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


They Came to a City—1944 J. B. Priestley 
Henry V—1943 4 William Shakespeare 
This Happy Breed—1943/4\ 

Brief Encounter—1945 ) Noel Coward 

Blithe Spirit—1944/5 

The Way to the Stars—1945 Terence Rattigan 
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Caesar and Cleopatra—1944-6 
So Well Remembered—1946 
Great Expectations—1946 
Fame ts the Spur—1946 

Odd Man Out—1946 
Nicholas Nickleby—1946 

An Ideal Husband—1\947 
Hamlet—1947 

Mine Own Executioner—1947 
My Brother Fonathan—1947 
Brighton Rock—1947 
Escape—1947 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill—1947 
Oliver Twist—1947 

Esther Waters—1947 

The Fallen Idol—\947 
History of Mr. Polly—1948 
Quartet—1948 

The Passionate Friends—1948 
Dear Mr. Prohack—1948,/9 
The Winslow Boy—1948 

The Small Back Room—1\948 
The Third Man—1948/9 
Private Angelo—1949 

Whisky Galore 
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Bernard Shaw 
James Hilton 
Charles Dickens 
Howard Spring 

F. L. Green 

Charles Dickens 
Oscar Wilde 
William Shakespeare 
Nigel Balchin 
Francis Brett Young 
Graham Greene 
John Galsworthy 
Hugh Walpole 
Charles Dickens 
George Moore 
Graham Greene 

H. G. Wells 
Somerset Maugham 
H. G. Wells 

Arnold Bennett 
Terence Rattigan 
Nigel Balchin 
Graham Greene (unpublished story) 
Eric Linklater 
Compton Mackenzie 


FILMS IN PREPARATION 


Rocking Horse Winner—1949 ? 
Treasure Island—1949 ? 

Gone to Earth—1949 ? 

Alice in Wonderland—1950 ? 


The Mayor of Casterbridge — 
1950 ? 


D. H. Lawrence 
R. L. Stevenson 
Mary Webb 
Lewis Carroll 
Thomas Hardy 


The Situational Approach in Language 
Teaching (I) 


By A. S. Hornby 


It is wrong to suppose that children of twelve, beginning a foreign 
language in a school classroom, can acquire that language in the way 
that infants acquire their mother tongue in the home. But it is also 
wrong to suppose that nothing is to be learnt from the observation and 
study of how infants acquire the mother tongue. There is, in fact, 
much to be learnt from such observation and study. The lessons learnt, 
if applied in the classroom, may have gratifying results. 

It is unnecessary to do more than state the fact that the infant learns 
every item of his language knowledge in a situation. There is no book 
learning, no theory. Interested experts, with the co-operation of 
parents, have compiled information on the growth of the child’s 
vocabulary. So far as I am aware, little has been done in the study 
of the child’s use of construction. We do not know, with any exactitude, 
which tenses the child uses first, or even when he begins to use sen- 
tences instead of simple words or word groupings. What we do know is 
that the infant is able to understand far more than he is able to produce 
and that what he understands and produces is always connected with a 
real situation. 

How does this effect classroom work with beginners? It indicates 
the advisability, almost the necessity, of enabling the learner of a 
foreign language to form links between new words and constructions 
and real situations. Indeed, the title of this article is really a variation 


on an old theme, the theme of Direct Association. But instead of 


treating the subject as a theory, I shall try here to make practical sug- 
gestions. I shall try to show that although the classroom offers rather 
artificial conditions, there are numerous ways in which the teacher may 
create and effectively use real situations. , 

If some of the suggestions made here appear unorthodox (as the 
suggested order for the verb tenses may well appear to many European 
teachers), it should be borne in mind that it is only the translation 
method, now widely discredited, that has a long tradition. Reformed 
language teaching has a comparatively short history. Sweet, Storm, 
Victor began the movement for reform in the second half of the last 
century. It was in the 1880's that the Scandinavians, with Jespersen 
at the helm, adventured on the new stream. Like all reforms, this 
movement needed many years of propaganda before its influence was 
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widely felt. It is, in fact, only during the present century that it has been 
effective over large areas. Methods and traditions, therefore, have not 
yet hardened and there is no good reason why changes should not be 
considered. 


The tradition which I here intend to discuss is concerned not with 
vocabulary but with syntax. I shall suggest, for example, that the 
Present Perfect Tense may well be introduced before the Simple Past 
or Preterite, that the future of intention, expressed by ‘ be going to,’ 
may well be introduced before the Future Tense (with ‘ will’ and 
‘shall ’). Although English ‘ Readers ’ used in Danish schools introduce 
the Simple Present before the Present Continuous,* I shall assume 
that all Direct Methodists disapprove of this, for the Simple Tenses, 
essential though they are for story telling, are of little use in a classroom 
situation—and it is with the situational approach that I am concerned. 
And as practice is better than theory, my article wili be devoted mainly 
to a step-by-step exposition of what is possible. 


Let us consider the case of a teacher in charge of a first year class 
which has already done one term’s work in English. His pupils have 
acquired what is termed a ‘ classroom vocabulary —such words as 
door, window, desk, book, the pronouns it, they, I, we, you, etc., and such 
constructions as ‘ That is the door,’ ‘ The book is on the desk,’ ‘ There 
are three windows in this room ’—the sort of vocabulary and the sort 
of construction that almost all Direct Method courses provide. What is 
the next step? Is the teacher to perform actions and describe them in 
the Simple Present Tense—‘ I go to the door. I open the door,’ etc. ? 
Obviously not, for that would be to give examples of wrong tense 
usage. Is he to show pictures of English children and talk about them ? 
‘This is Tom. Tom is an English boy. He /ives in London. This is 
Mary. Mary /ives in London. Tom and Mary dive in London,’ etc. 
This is better, because correct tense usage. But the class is no longer 
in a real situation (as they were when, earlier, the teacher pointed to the 
floor and said : ‘ There is a book on the floor ’). It will be much better, 
during this beginning stage, for the teacher to keep to real situations. 
He will find translation unnecessary (his English Tom and Mary 
would soon need the use of translation!) and he will be able to make his 
pupils do things and talk about their activities. 


This is how the teacher might proceed. Bear in mind, however, that 
the procedures here outlined in two or three paragraphs would, in 


*This is true also of Jensen’s English by the Nature Method widely used 
in Scandinavia. 
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practice, be spread over several weeks or even months, according to 
the number of periods devoted to English each week. 


* What’s that ? It’s the door. I’m pointing to the door. What’s that ? 
It’s the clock. I’m pointing to the clock.’ (Similarly with other objects 
in the room—desks, windows, the floor, etc.) ‘ Am I pointing to the 
door? Yes, 1 am. What am I pointing to now? I’m pointing to the 
blackboard. I’m not pointing to the door.’ (To be continued until the 
class have had good opportunities of recognizing the affirmative, 
negative and interrogative forms.) ‘ Lucy, point to the door!’ (The 
imperative will probably be understood ; help may be given if necessary, 
for example by taking Lucy’s hand and pointing it as required.) ‘ What 
is Lucy doing? She is pointing to the door.’ 

The procedure is repeated with other verbs (picking up, putting 
down, touching, etc.) and finally with the verb go. ‘ I’m going to the 
door. I’m standing at the door. I’m touching the door. I’m opening the 
door. Look! The door’s open now. I’m shutting the door. I’m going 
back to my desk.’ 


These statements should be repeated frequently while the actions 
are being performed. The teacher may then go on to use the imperative. 
‘ Stand up! Go to the door! What’s Lucy doing? She’s going to the 
door. Lucy, touch the door! What’s Lucy doing now? She’s touching 
the door,’ etc. 


When sufficient examples have been given, when pupils have heard 
this type of sentence used by the teacher scores of times, in affirmative, 
negative and interrogative forms, then, and only then, the teacher may 
call upon the class for answers to questions. ‘Am I going to the door 
or to the window?’ ‘ Is Lucy touching the door or the wall?’ ‘Are 
you standing at the blackboard or at the door ?’ etc. 


When this has been well assimilated, the teacher may proceed to 
the next stage. ‘I’m going to the door. I’m going to open the door. 
I’m opening the door. Is the door open or shut? It’s open. I’m going 
to shut the door. Look, I’m shutting the door. The door’s shut now.’ 
This, too, will be repeated with variations. ‘ What am I doing now? 
I'm writing. I’m writing on the blackboard. I’m writing the word 
clock. Vm going to write the word desk. Now I’m writing the word 
desk. I’m going to write the word floor,’ etc. 

When this new item (going to) has been demonstrated well, the teacher 
will again use the imperative. ‘ Lucy, stand up, please. Go to the door. 
Open it. Shut it. Go to your desk. Mary, stand up, please. Go and 
open the door. What’s Mary going to do? She’s going to open the 
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door, etc.” (It may be necessary, of course, to tell pupils to perform 
these sequences slowly so that there is time for the oral work. Such 
instructions will be given in the mother tongue until the word slowly 
has been taught.) 

The next stage is a natural, indeed obvious, extension of the same 
situation. 

‘What am I pointing to? Yes, I’m pointing to the door. I’m going 
to the door. I’m going to open it. Where am I standing now? Yes, 
Mary, I’m standing at the door. I’m going to open it. What am I 
going to do now (or next)?” (Note how many of these new words may 
be introduced incidentally, naturally, and in a way that helps learners 
to assimilate them easily.) ‘I’m going to shut the door. I have just 
shut the door. I’m opening the door again. I’m going to shut it. What 
have I just done? I have just shut the door.’ 

This use of the Present Perfect with just is one of the most important 
uses, and certainly one of the most frequent. It may appear unorthodox 
to introduce it to learners who are not yet acquainted with the Simple 
Present and Past Tenses. But it fits naturally and easily into the kind 
of situation—a sequence of simple activities—with which the pupils 
will by now have become familiar. It is not impossible that a frequency 
count, were it possible to make one, of the tenses used in ordinary 
conversation wouid show a higher figure for this tense than for the 
Simple Past. And there is the further consideration, a weighty one, that 
the Present Perfect (like the Present Continuous, like to be going to) 
can be used in the negative and interrogative without the need to teach 
the difficult and cumbersome mechanism of the auxiliary verb do. 
That will, of course, have to come in time. It is usually a long business 
needing much patience. (‘ Where did he went ’ for ‘ Where did he go,’ 
etc.) Interrogative by subject and finite inversion was the mechanism 
first introduced. (This 1s a book. Is this a book? You are a pupil. 
Are you a teacher ? etc.) May it not be sound policy to introduce first 
those tenses in which the same mechanism is employed and to postpone 
the two Simple Tenses until the time when a vocabulary adequate for 
story telling (that is, for situations outside the classroom) has been 
acquired ? 

Much repetition will be needed. There is no difficulty in finding 
suitable material. ‘ I’m going to touch the blackboard. I’m touching it. 
What have I just done? I’ve touched the blackboard. I’m going to 
pick this book up. What am I doing now? I’m holding the book up. 
I’m going to put the book down. What have I just done? I’ve put the 
book down. Now the book is on the desk.’ 
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The introduction of the adverb now should be noted. It is important 
for the learner to form, right from the start, the association between 
the Present Perfect Tense and the present consequence of an action that 
has been performed. ‘Teachers will see the numerous opportunities 
open to them of forming and strengthening this association. ‘ What’s 
this? It’s a piece of chalk. Look! I’m going to break it. I’ve broken 
the piece of chalk. Now there are two pieces of chalk in my hand. 
I’m going to write two words on the blackboard. I’ve written the 
words black and white. I’m going to rub the word black out. I’ve rubbed 
it out. Now there is only one word on the blackboard, the word white.’ 


When enough examples have been given, when the teacher has asked 
and has himself answered scores of questions about his actions, he may 


go on to use the imperative. Then he may ask, and again himself 


answer, questions about what has been done by the pupil, thus bringing 
in the new form has for the third person singular. ‘ Tom, go to the 
door. Open it. What has Tom just done ? He has just opened the door.’ 
After this he may proceed to put questions to the class. ‘ What has 
Tom just done? What have you just done? What have J just done ? 
What have Lucy and Mary just done?’ Hesitation in answering indi- 
cates insufficient preparatory work by the teacher. He must start again. 
And when he comes to question his pupils, he may find it advisable to 
use the alternative question instead of the ‘ what’ question. ‘ Have 
you just opened the door or have you just shut the door ?’ 


Finally, let us note the importance of constant revision. The action 
chain typical of the kind of situation here dealt with provides full 
opportunity for revision. Not a moment is wasted. There is activity, 
but at no time need it be silent activity. While the action is being 
performed, there is continual statement, question and answer. The 
sequence below illustrates this. It shows, too, how ail the material 
may be revised. 


‘ What’s that? It’s the blackboard. Am I pointing to the blackboard 
or to the window? Tom, answer, please.” (Naming of the pupil to 
answer should follow, no: precede, the question.) ‘ Where am I stand- 
ing? Yes, I’m standing at the door. I’m going to the blackboard. 
What am I going to do? I’m going to write the word book on the black- 
board. What am I doing now, Mary? Yes, I’m writing the word book 
on the blackboard. What’s my name? How many letters are there in 
it? What’s the first letter? Yes, the first letter’s S. What have I just 
done? I’ve written the letter S. What’s the second letter? Lucy? 
Yes, the second letter is M. Harry, come to the blackboard. Harry is 
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going to write the letter M. Write the letter M, Harry. What have you 
just done, Harry? What has Harry just done, Mary? Who has just 
written the letter M on the blackboard ? How many letters are there 
on the blackboard now ? Which letters are they? Yes, they’re S and M. 
What’s the third letter in my name? John, come and write the letter I. 


| What has John just written on the blackboard ? Look, I’ve written the 


letters T and H. Read the name on the blackboard, Tom. What has 
John just done? Look, I’m rubbing the first letter out. What have I 
done, Mary ? How many letters are there now ?’ 


No Teacher’s Handbook, unless it were to be as large and expensive 
as a good dictionary, could provide all the material needed for such 
classroom procedures. Nor is it necessary for teachers to have such a 
Handbook provided for them. They will soon learn, through practice, 
how to conduct a lesson in this way. The important points to be 
borne in mind are these:— 


1. All new words and constructions must be clearly presented to the 
class in situations or contents that make their meaning clear. 


2. The amount of new material in each period must be limited to 
what can be assimilated without indigestion. 


3. The pupils must hear, and must hear with very numerous repeti- 
tions, before being called upon to produce. 


4, When pupils are called upon to produce, they must themselves 
engage in the activities about which they are speaking. 


5. Action chains, long sequences, are preferable to isolated actions. 
6. There must be constant revision. 


7. This kind of work should occupy not more than one third of the 
whole period. Variety is needed, and the other two thirds of the period 
may well be devoted to pronunciation drills, the first stages of reading, 
spelling and writing. 


In the next article, I shall deal with the introduction of the Simple 
Present Tense, not for story telling or descriptive work, but for use in 
real classroom situations. 
































A Limited Vocabulary for Scientific 
and Technical Ideas (I) 


W. E. Flood and M. P. West 


Introduction 

This article discusses part of the problem of providing simplified 
reading matter on scientific and technical subjects for the non-English- 
speaking reader. 


The motives for learning a subject are often very different from the 
real educational values. Foreigners learn English so as to get pro- 
fessional or Government posts, so as to do business, so as to travel in 
English-speaking areas, so as to read English literature. Many of 
these reasons are not really valid, are not really necessary, or apply to 
only a very small minority of the learners (especially those in schools). 
Not one in several thousand of the learners who begin the study of 
English gets a professional or government post in which English is 
needed, or travels in an English-speaking area, or gets sufficient com- 
mand of English to enjoy English literature in the original. 

But almost all need English so as to get scientific and technical 
information which is unavailable elsewhere. It is true to say that, 
excluding German, French, Spanish and Russian, no other language in 
the world contains any appreciable body of popular scientific reading 
matter. Scientific advance has, moreover, become so rapid that it is 
impossible to keep even reasonably up to date in any language except 
English. 

Further, it is to be noted that mere reading ability is a thing which 
almost all learners can hope to attain, whereas relatively few ever attain 
a usable command over speech and writing. 

The above arguments are of long standing and are well-known. 
The argument in favour of Reading Ability has produced a considerable 
body of simplified books for foreign readers—novels, travel books, 
biography, plays. Much work has been done on the selection of limited 
vocabularies for such reading matter. 


But the problem of this main aim and main justification for teaching 
pupils to read English has not yet been tackled. It is of little value 
to teach a child to read English if the ultimate result is only that he can 
read a simplified version of Treasure Island. The value of reading 
ability in English is that it gives (or should give) access to information 
which is not available in any other way. 
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In order to achieve this purpose it is necessary to complete this task 
of vocabulary selection by providing a vocabulary within wh-ch it is 
possible to express all that information to which the foreign student 
requires access. It is also necessary to study the technique of present- 
ing scientific ideas in a form which can be understood by persons 
whether English or foreign) who lack the scientific background to 
read them in an unsimplified form. 

This article deals only with the first problem—that of vocabulary. 
It attempts to answer the question What is the smallest vocabulary 
of English words within which tt is possible to express in a clear and normal 
manner any scientific or technical idea which the ordinary (non-specialist) 
reader might wish to read about ? 


Vocabulary as a cause of unintelligibility in popular science writing 

Probably the greatest cause of unintelligibility of popular science 
writings, other than the actual nature of the concepts involved, is the 
use of words which the reader cannot understand. 

This is no overstatement. Vocabulary presents a problem even in 
scientific articles written for English readers. Thus Flood selected 
66 apparently difficult words from four issues of a well-known popular 
science periodical. He tested schoolboys who were studying sctence for 
School Certificate und Higher School Certificate examinations. He found 
that 41 of the words were unknown to half the test-group and that 
8 words were unknown to 95 per cent of the group. Yet the articles 
were written, presumably, for people who have had no academic 
training in science. Again, examination of popular science writings 
shows that an author not infrequently explains a relatively simple word 
but uses a much more difficult one without explanation ; he strains at 
the gnat but swallows the camel. In one article the author explained 
that caustic soda is sodium hydroxide (which many readers of science 
would know) but later assumed that the reader understands crystal 
planes and critical pressure. In one well-known popular science series 
a glossary is provided for the explanation of difficult words. In one 
particular issue the glossary includes Cell, Habitat, Red Blood Cell, 
Shoulder girdle. Within the articles the following words are used 
without explanation : Artifact, Heterotrophically, Histological, Mucilag- 
inous, Multiseriate. 


Causes of exaggerated vocabulary assumption 


A scientist uses unintelligible words in popular science writings for 
several reasons. 
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He is so accustomed to using these words that he cannot break 
the habit. Just as the sailor cannot help calling the back of a 
ship the stern, so the scientist habitually uses fuston for melting 
and ebullition for boiling. 


(2) He feels a sense of shock and loss of dignity in using the poy 
rather than the scientific word. He feels that ‘ high collar 


words are essential to the dignity of his subject. 


popular 


> 


(3) The third reason is vocabulary ‘ creep’. The intervals between 
the words on a word-frequency list are progressively smaller. 
A writer therefore tends to enlarge his working vocabulary by 
a series of assumptions on a decreasing scale. ‘ If the reader 
knows A he surely knows B (which is only slightly less common), 
and if he knows B why not C (which is only very slightly less 

common than B), and if C...’ 

1) The writer does not keep before him a constant and unvarying 
type of reader. As noted before, he tends to assume difficult 
words, having elsewhere gone out of his way to explain simpler 
words. In a publication consisting of several articles written 
by different authors the variation of assumption is often con- 
siderable. 


The scientist often overlooks that he uses an ‘ ordinary ’ word 
with a special or restricted meaning. Examples of such words 
are work, power, salt, pressure. Because he can assume that the 
word is known in its ordinary sense he assumes that the special 
meaning is known. 


The necessary minimum 

An exaggerated vocabulary is avoidable. There remain the words 
which are essential to an adequate exposition of the subject. Can 
these be identified ? Are they sufficiently limited in number to teach 
to anon-English person ? In any popular science writings there must 
be some fundamental assumption of vocabulary (just as there must be 
some fundamental assumption of knowledge). If a minimum adequate 
vocabulary is prepared, the writer should be able to say ‘ I assume you 
know these words ; I will explain any others which I find it necessary to 
use.’ Notice that a limited vocabulary does not tie down the writer 
to the words of the limited vocabulary. He may use any other words 
which he chooses, but he must explain them or else be able to say 
‘I know every single one of my readers will understand this word 
although it is not in the word-list ’ 
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The minimum vocabulary about which we are speaking will not be 
a mere list of scientific terms ; indeed we want in it as few scientific 
terms as possible. It is to be a set of words capable of explaining 
scientific ideas while using as few scientific terms as possible. 

A scientific term is a name for an idea known to both writer and reader 
as Lighting, Disease, Petal are known to the ordinary man. But here 
the reader does not know the idea ; we have to find a set of words able 
to convey it to him. 


The items in a limited word-list 

It is not necessary here to attempt to answer the familiar question 
‘What is a word ?’, but some attention must be given to the kinds of 
items which should be listed. The merit of a limited vocabulary does 
not lie solely in the actual number of words listed. A short word-list 
which tacitly includes remote derivatives, uncommon semantic usages, 
homonyms and quasi-homonyms is not necessarily better than a longer 
one in which such ‘ stretches ’ are clearly indicated. ‘The second list, 
in fact, is better because a clear indication is given of which items may, 
and may not, be used. 

In considering derivatives, attention must be given to (a) inferability, 
and (6) learning burden. If, for example, Pure is known, and also the 
prefix Im-)In-, the derivative Impure is inferable. This derivative 
need not be listed separately. Consider the words Vapour, Evapora- 
tion. Once the relation between the words has been pointed out, the 
second word is easily learned from a knowledge of the first. ‘he 
compiler of the word-list must decide whether the learning burden is 
enough to require the separate listing of the words. But the meaning 
of the word Extensometer presents considerable learning burden, even 
if Extend is known ; it is equivalent to a new word. If the compiler 
wishes to permit the use of this term he must list it as a separate word. 

Homonyms must be listed separately. Thus /ight (=not dark) and 
light (not heavy) are different words. Similarly, quasi-homonyms 
words etymologically the same but now widely diverse in meaning) 
should be listed separately. Examples are Develop (grow, photo- 
graphy), Cell (biology, electricity), Solution (liquid, of a problem), 
Condenser (steam, electrical). 

Words with special meanings in science should be listed separately 
as such. Thus sa/t (compound formed from an acid and a base) is 
extra to sa/t (condiment). 

The names of chemicals, plants, minerals, etc. present a problem. 
In general, ‘ household’ names (e.g., zron, lime, frog, daisy) may be 
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considered to be ordinary words and, if required, should be listed ; 
other names (e.g., titanium, delphinium, Bacillus welchii) are not listed 
but may be used without qualification. It is obviously impossible to 
draw a sharp line between these two types of words. Possibly all 
names within Thorndike’s 10,000 word-list’ may be taken as ‘ house- 
hold’ words. (When proper names are used, the writer must take 
care not to assume knowledge of properties and characteristics of the 
substance (etc.) named. This care is particularly necessary with high- 
level (group) names such as Ketone, Coniferae, Jurassic. Latin names 
(especially in botany and zoology) should, whenever possible, be 
translated and explained.) 

The dictionary experiment 

It has already been stated that a minimum vocabulary for popular 
science should be a defining vocabulary. We felt that there was only 
one way of devising such a vocabulary: by attempting to explain 
everything in science (which can be explained) to a person who has 
had little or no training in science, and recording the defining words 
found to be necessary. In other words, we attempted to compile a 
dictionary for readers of popular science.” 

We started with the defining vocabulary of the New Method Dic- 
tronary.. This dictionary explains 24,000 items of ordinary (non- 
scientific) English by the use of a defining vocabulary of 1,490 words. 
We then proceeded to explain about 10,000 scientific and technical 
words, as to an ordinary (non-academic) reader, exercising the utmost 
economy of defining words. Words were added to the original defining 
vocabulary as their necessity became established. As an outcome of 
this work it was found that 479 words, extra to the New Method defining 
vocabulary, were needed. 

The nature of this added vocabulary and the criteria which were 
used in selecting the words are discussed in a subsequent article. 


(To be continued.) 


'Thorndike, E. L. The Teachers’ Word Book. (Teachers’ College. Uni- 
versity of Columbia.) 

See also Thorndike, E. L. and Lorge, I. The Teachers’ Word Book of 
30,000 Words. 

2In course of publication. 

West, M. P. The Nevo Merhod Dictionarv. (Longmans). 

West, M. P. Definition Vocabulary. Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 


Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto 
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Courses in Great Britain for Overseas 
Teachers, 1950 


[he most popular courses in the British Council’s programme of 
Short Courses and Summer Schools designed for the visitor from 
overseas are those on education and on the various aspects of English 
Language and Literature. During 1949, 438 educationalists and 
teachers of English took part in these courses : even more were expected 
but were prevented at the last moment from attending either because of 
illness or passport and travel difficulties. “The Courses Department of 
the Council plan during 1950 to cater for 550 people who wish to learn 
of educational methods and practice in Great Britain. The majority 
of these courses will naturally be held during the summer months, but 
it has become an established practice for a course on English Language 
and Literature to be run at Exeter in the Easter vacation. Another 
interesting Easter course on Broadcast.ng for Schools is being arranged 
with the assistance of the School Broadcasting Council. It is intended 
for officials of educational or broadcasting authorities responsible for 
promoting School Broadcasting and will take place in London from 
Ist to 16th April. 

A number of teacners’ courses have proved so popular that they are 
now a regular feature of the summer programme; for example, in 
July, the Summer School for Teachers at Lumley Castle, County 


| Durham, where three main themes run through the programme— 
)} English Literature, with emphasis on contemporary English writing, 


English Education and Teaching Methods, and the Literary and 
Sociological Background of North-East England and the Scottish 
Border; and in August, the courses on Engl.sh Language and Literature 
at Liverpool, and English Life and Language at Birmingham. Other 
centres are, however, equally anxious to welcome visitors from overseas. 
Dundee offers a Susmer Schools for Teachers from the end of June to 
the middle of July ; from 8th to 22nd July there will be an opportunity 
of studying English Language and Drama at Glasgow and it is hoped 
that members of this course wil! not only study, amongst other things, 
a modern play but will, before the course ends, undertake to act a 
number of scenes from it before an audience. Stratford-upon-Avon 
offers three courses on Shakespeare and the Age of Elizabeth during 
July and August, whilst at Cambridge in early July one can learn of the 
Cambridge Writers from the 16th to the 20th Centuries; the course on 
English Language and Literature at Cardiff, from 11th to 25th July, will 
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lay special emphasis on the English novel, and that at Southampton from 
8th to 29th August will concentrate on the period 1650-1780. 
For those who are more interested in Education there are four courses 


included in the programme—one on Adult Education at Hull, from! 


14th March to 4th April, one on Education with special reference t 
Bilingualism at Coleg Harlech, North Wales, from 13th to 27th June, 
one on The English Educational System at Manchester from 5th to 31st 
July, and one on Adult Education in England, its Growth, Character 
and Significance at Nottingham from 13th to 27th August. 

In the specialist field there will again be a course on The Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language at Cambridge during the second half of 


July. This will deal with the methodology of English teaching, including | 


the problems encountered in the teaching of pronunciation and in the 
selection of vocabulary and the compilation of textbooks. 
The fees for these courses range from {£22 for courses of a fortnight’s 


duration to £35 for the Manchester course on The English Educational | 


System. These fees cover the cost of full board and accommodation, 
all lectures and excursions during the course. 

The British Universities offer two Summer Schools in 1950 which are 
likely to appeal to educationalists from overseas. The University of 
Birmingham have again arranged at Stratford-upon-Avon a Summer 














e ' H et 
School on Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama from 8th July to 19th 


August. The programme is devoted to the detailed study of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama and Theatre, with particular reference 


to Shakespeare, together with the historical and cultural background of | 


the plays. The school is primarily intended for graduates and advanced 
students from American, British and European Universities who 


intend to pursue postgraduate work in Elizabethan and Jacobean | 


Drama. The inclusive fee for the period is £66. 

At Nottingham the subject of study will be Education in England : 
Its Development, Organisation and Charactistics. General lectures 
will seek to give a comprehensive picture of the present-day English 
educational system in all its aspects. More detailed study of different 
problems will be undertaken in seminars, under the guidance of expert 
tutors. ‘The school will be held from 8th July to 18th August and the 
fee charged will be £60. 

Further particulars of any of these courses can be obtained from the 
nearest Representative of the British Council; or, in the U.S.A., from 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 


| 


York 19, N.Y.; or by writing direct to The Director, Courses | 


Department, British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
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Book Reviews 


The Use of English, edited by Denys Thompson. Quarterly. 10s. per 
annum, or 2s. 9d. each issue. London, The Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 

The name implies the aim : a practical periodical ‘ written by prac- 
tising teachers for practising teachers’, to review how English has been, 
is, and should be used; and to inculcate that English is not a ‘ subject,’ 
but a tool used in all ‘ subjects,’ an instrument for living. Published 
for teachers of English as a mother tongue, it should be useful also to 
teachers of English as a foreign language and to teachers of other 
mother tongues. 

The editor, Mr. Denys Thompson, formerly edited English in Schools, 
which The Use of English supersedes. He is well known as a member 
of the group round the Cambridge quarterly Scrutimy, and the new 
periodical applies the critical principles of Scrutiny to the teaching of 
English (for these principles, cf. a review of Language and Reality in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. III, No. 8, p. 220, and the articles 
on ‘A Functional Approach to English Language Teaching’ in Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1 and 2, of this journal). 

The publisheis, the Bureau of Current Affairs, are linked to the 
Scrutiny group through the Deputy Director of the B.C.A., Mr. 
Boris Ford, who read English at Cambridge; but the link is not 
fortuitous—‘ English for us is more than a subject. Its particular value 
(or “ use ”’) is that it can create and heighten that critical attitude to 
our civilization which “ current affairs ” teaching should strive after ’ 
(p. 5). 

In countries where advertising, the popular press, cheap fiction, 
radio, and the films have spread as in Britain and the U.S.A., the teacher 
now has to educate against the environment. The chief means is to 
make the mother tongue do what the Classics once did—provide a 
standard of judgment based on a tradition. ‘That the Classics did 
provide this, indicates that the foreign-language teacher, too, is concerned 

he teaches the use of a tool not merely for communication but also 
for evaluation. ‘ Teachers of tongues in all countries, unite! You have 
nothing to lose but clichés!’ Assaulted with commercial propaganda 
from the West and political propaganda from the East, we may find 
some relief that a body with a name like the Bureau of Current Affairs, 
instead of producing propaganda, should be sharpening weapons 
against it. 
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The regular features in The Use of English will be articles on 
methods and syllabus; reviews of new and existing text-books; a 
series on practical criticism with comments and notes from schools 
and passages of children’s own writing; and notes on examinations 
and conferences. Let us see from the first number how this periodical 
can be useful to teachers of English as a foreign language. ‘ Criticism 
in Practice’ exemplifies the method of sharpening linguistic vigilance 
by analysis of contrasting passages (most useful in foreign countries 
in sixth-form and university work, but possible earlier with simple 
passages). ‘English in Examinations’ recommends practical and 
definite subjects for composition in place of the ‘ essay,’ and the abolition 
of set books. ‘ Learning Grammar ’ describes a Hungarian investigation 
once again demonstrating that grammatical categories are not rooted in 
children’s minds, because their unit of understanding is the sentence 
or phrase rather than the word. ‘ Drama in the Classroom’ makes 
suggestions equally helpful to the foreign- -language teacher (e.g. the 
questionnaire on pp. 17-18). The review section applies a high critical 
standard to books, many of which will be useful abroad. 


The less obvious links between mother-tongue teaching and modern- 
language teaching are sometimes the more important, as they may 


suggest questions of fundamental principle. Should the teacher of 


English as a second language teach English ‘as she is spoke’ or 
puristically ? Should pupils be parrots or pidgin (the extreme of 
foreign creative interference with Standard) ? In ‘ The Reading Habit ’ 
Mr. Ford concludes :—‘ half the population over sixteen either does not 
read at all or reads the most short-lived and ephemeral kind of public: 

tion.” Younger language teachers may go too far in encouraging the 
‘lively’ (colloquial, slang, the ephemeral—cf. the impingement of 
Anglo-Saxon linguistic crudities on the ‘ liberated ’ countries 1944-45, 
or the effect of the *’tec’ in Scandinavia). And this is only a more colour- 
ful example of the contradiction between the mother-tongue teacher 
who wants to root out clichés and the foreign-language teacher who 
wants to implant them. Apropos of examination questions on idiom, 
Mr. Pedley writes in ‘ English in Exams,’ :—‘ If the frequent question 
on ‘ idioms ’ is prepared for, such preparation must stultify any effort 
to foster vigorous and sincere expression. ‘ To burn the midnight oil ” 
(or “the candle at both ends’’); “to let sleeping dogs lie”; ‘to beat 
about the bush ” are not phrases we shall be pleased for our pupils to 
use, yet such stale and outworn metaphors form the stock-in-trade of 
this question.’ Where are we to draw the line between the fixed phrase 
(‘ he sits up to all hours ’) and the cliché ( he burns the midnight oil ’) ? 
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The Use of English will give foreign-tongue teachers material, 
information, and stimulus to imitation or controversy; and will 
provide valuable comparisons to teachers of mother tongues. We are 
all in danger of robotization. The Use of English is a humanizer. 
Let us hope it will be on guard against developing its own clichés and 
jargon (e.g. ‘ the incisive emotional integrity of the words that make up 
our literary heritage,’ p.14). 


Common Errors in English, by F. G. French. 5s. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 

This book is very much more than a list of common errors and a few 
hints to teachers about how to deal with them. ‘he sub-title, ‘ Their 
Cause, Prevention and Cure,’ gives a better clue to the nature of the 
book. Mr. French has, in fact, written a short but very important 
treatise on the teaching of English, with special reference to the diffi- 
culties and mistakes of pupils everywhere, to the fundamental causes of 
these mistakes, and to possible ways of preventing or curing them. 

He begins with two chapters on the causes of errors, and makes the 
important suggestion that most errors are due neither to ‘ carelessness ” 
nor to thinking in the mother tongue, but to a real effort to apply the 
‘rules’? of English already mastered to new situations where, unfor- 
tunately for the pupil, the analogy is not always followed. Two of the 
many examples given are : 

The sparrow is a smali bird. (Correct) 
The sparrows are small birds. (Error) 

And: I have never seen him before. (Correct) 

I spoke to a man whom I had never seen /im before. (Error) 

The pupil, says Mr. French, when in doubt relies upon a rule, or what 
he imagines to be a rule. Unfortunately, rules do not take one very far 
in English. Why, for example, do we say: ‘ The police are here’ and 
not ‘ The police is here’; ‘ My hair is black’ and not ‘ My hair are 
black ’? What is the exact meaning of the so-called Present Continuous 
Tense ? Questions such as these cause the native speaker, equally with 
the foreigner, to tear his hair and exclaim: ‘ What a language! ’ 

Mr. French, however, goes calmly on, classifying the errors, digging 
out their causes, and giving us a great deal to think about. (While not 
questioning his conclusions, we should like to see more research on this 
subject, aided if possible by the introspection of intelligent adult 
pupils.) He suggests that pupils learning English have three funda- 
mental difficulties to cope with. These are sentence and phrase patterns, 
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structural words, and certain points of usage, notably the tenses of 
verbs. How can the pupils best be helped over these difficulties ? Not, 
the author thinks, by teaching him traditional grammar. What is much 
more important is to teach him word order, the structural words and the 
few surviving inflections of English, through presenting him with, and 
practising him in, the sentence patterns which ‘ embody the conventions 
of English usage.’ 

The second part of the book gives what the author considers to be 
the most important of these sentence patterns, followed by suggestions 
on how to teach them, and on how to rid the pupils of their errors. 


To teachers who are accustomed to the traditional ‘ Grammar 
Approach’ to English, this book will seem revolutionary ; but the 
‘revolution’ is based on carefully thought-out linguistic principles, 
and we strongly recommend the book to teachers of English everywhere. 
In one respect only, it does not appear to go far enough, and that is in 
the order of teaching. The sentence patterns are selected and arranged 
on the basis of their occurrence in English, but too little attention seems 
to be paid to ease of learning. The pattern: Noun or Pronoun plus 
Present Continuous (Intransitive), e.g. He is writing, is placed first. 
Is it intended that it should be taught first? And if so, is it really the 
easiest to teach and to learn? Good grading of material is one way of 
preventing errors, and more attention needs to be paid to it. 


Some Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by Sir A. Conan Doyle. Simplified 
and Abridged by W. J. Hoggett. Pp. 182. 3s. London, 
Longmans Green. 

This is a volume of the Bridge Series, the aims of which were 
described in the review of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. Squeers ’ in 
our June, 1949, issue. 

Of the five stories in this volume, one, The Speckled Band, was 
included in a recent volume of the Essential English Library. It is a 
pity that there should be duplication of this kind (and in volumes 
from the same publishers). 


Everyday English for Foreign Students, by Simeon Potter. 7th edition. 
5s. Pp. 170. London, Pitman. 

The sixth edition of this book was reviewed in our issue for November, 
1947. In this seventh edition some slight changes have been made in 
the text and illustrations to bring it up to date. The list of books for 
suggested reading has also been revised. 
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